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OF 


Mr. EVELYN' SILVA: 


With NOTES by A. HUNTER, M. D. F. R.S. 
> T0 which is added, the T ERRA. 


D Printed for J. Dodsr Ev, Pall- Mall; T. Cavan; i in the Strand; F. Robson, 


New Bond- ſtreet; B. Ware, Fleet- ſtreet; and R. BAL DwIxN, Pater- 
noſter-Row, London; J. Topp, Tork. . 5 


x The Editor begs leave to inform the purchaſers of the former while. 
of the Silva, that the following are the only Notes of conſequence 
added to the preſent impreſſion. The page at the bottom of the re- 


ſpective notes refers to the . of the former edition wiere theſe 
notes come in. 


The falſe A 1 18 titled Robinia ( Pſeud- deacia ) racemis * Pala ale, felis 


| zmpart-pinnatts ſtipulis ſpinaſis. Sp Pl. 1043. Tournefort calls it, Pſends-acacia vul- 
garis; Ray names it, Acacia Americana, 8 Hiquis | nia. z and Catclby, Fjeuda-acacia 
hiſpida, foribus roſeis. 


It is of the Claſs and Order Diadelphia Decandria. 
This tree is alſo a native of North-America. Its branches are armed with ſtrong 


| crooked thorns, and garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of eight or ten pair 
of oval lobes terminated by an odd one. They are of a bright green, and ſit cloſe to 
the midrib. The flowers come out from the ſides of the branches in pretty long 
bunches, hanging downward like thoſe of the Laburnum, each flower ſtanding on a 


flender foot-ſtalk: Theſe are of the Butterfly, or Pea- bloſſom kind; are white, and 


- ſmell very ſweet. They appear in June, and when the trees are full of flowers, they 
make a fine appearance; but they are of ſhort duration, ſeldom continuing more than 

a week in beauty. After the flowers fade, the germen becomes an oblong compreſſed 
pod, which in warm ſeaſons comes to N in England; Mele Hen late in 
autumn. 


The leaves come out 1 in the "WI and fall off early in 1 the autumn, which r ren 


ders this tree leſs valuable than it would otherwiſe be. 


The falſe Acacia is beſt propagated by feeds, which ſhould be e in a | bed of light 


earth about the Jatter end of march or the beginning of April; and if the bed has a 
warm expoſure, the plants will appear in ſix weeks, requiring no other care than keep- 


ing them clear from weeds, In this bed the plants ſhould remain till the following 
ſpring, when they ſnould be tranſplanted into the nurſery about the end of March, 
placing them in rows at three fect diſtance, and a foot and a half aſunder in the rows, 


In this nurſery they ſhould remain two years, by which time they will be of ſize for 


tranſplanting into the places where they are deſigned to grow. As theſe trees, when 
they ſtand long unremoved, ſend forth. long tough roots, it will be adviſable to cut 
them off when they are tranſplanted, This op: however, ſometimes occaſions 
ther ir n 1 | | | 

trees will grow well almoſt upon any foil, but they prefer a light ſandy ground, 
1 ieh they have been known to ſhoot ſix feet in one year. While the trees are 
younn, they make a fine appearance, being well furniſhed with leaves; but when old, 
they ore rather unſightly, from the branches being frequently broken by high winds, 
ef cially when they happen to ſtand in an expoſed ſituation. In America this tree is 
c:1!vd the Locuit Tree. My excellent friend Joſeph Harriſon, Eſqz of Bawtry, has 
favcurcd me with the following obſervations, in a letter dated July 25, 1782. The 


< ſirft experiment that l know of, reſpecting the application of the timber of the Lol. 


«cut Tree, to any purpoſes in ſhip- building, was in Virginia, where | reſided ſome 
& time about the year 1733: And, there, happening to be acquainted with an inge- 
© nious ip-wright, that had been ſent over by ſome merchants of Liverpool to build 


ce two large ſhips, 1 had frequent converſations with him, reſpecting the qualities of the 
<< ſeveral principal timber- trees of that country, Being a perſon of obſervation, he had 
made many uſeful remarks on that ſubject; which the nature of his employment 


* afforded many opportunities of doing with advantage. He reckoned the Oaks, 
„Elms, Aſhes, and many other timber-trees common to both countries, were much 
inferior to the ſame forts in England: But frequently ſpoke of the Locuſt Tree, as 
** of extraordinary qualities both in ſtrength and * duration; and uſed often to ſay, if 


<a ſufficient quantity could be had, ir would be the beſt timber he had ever met with 


for building of Ships. —After he had compleated his engagements with his employ- 
< ers at F he ſet a ſmall veſſel on the ſtocks for himſelf; but unluckily, not ha- 
t ving a ſufficient quantity of iron for the purpoſe, and none being to be had at that time 
in the country, he was obliged to put a ſtop to the work, till he bethought himſ-If of 
ce the following ſuccedaneum. He had formerly (as hinted above) obſerved the extra- 
& ordinary ſtrength and firmneſs of the Locuſt Tree, and, on this emergency, took it 

Into his head that + Trenails of that timber might be ſubſtituted for Iron 4 Bolts in 


many places where leaſt liable to wrench, or twiſt, as in faſtening the floor-timbers 


ce t9 the keel, and the knees to the ends of the beams, which two articles. take up a 


large proportion of the iron uſed 1 in a ſhip, purpoſing, when he arrived in England, 


< to hore out the Locuſt Trenails, and drive iron bolts in their ſtead. When he firſt in- 
<« formed me of this ſcheme, I muſt own I thought the experiment very hazardous : 
00 However, as neceſſity has no law, he put it in practice. The ſhip was built in that 
T1 manner, loaged, nd. ſailed for Liverpool, where the arrived tae 3 and though they 


——— 


* DunATION. T his property has been well aſcertained by fome pieces of Locuſt Tree, ſtill continuir 8 
tm and ſound in ſome old houſes in New- England, that were built when the country was firſt ſettled. 


+ TrEXAILS or TAET-NAITSs, are wooden pins, that faſten the planks to the ribs or timbers ;—ang 
% prevent drawing, or the planks ſtarting, they are wedged at both ends, inſide and cut, ſo that tlis 
rength of a ſhip depends much on the goodneſs of the Trenails; and if they are not made oi woud- that 
13 both hard and tough, they will not endure driving ſo tight as to bear the ſtrain that lies upon them; 


10% in ſact it is the Trenails that hold together the ſeveral pieces of which a ſhip. is compoſed, 


+ Bor.Ts are round ron pins, ufed to faſten the flaor- timbers to 1 keel, and the beams that ſupport 
2 decks to the ſides of the ſhip, and on all ether oecafions whore Trenails arg not ſtrong enough to brat 
As e dran that is to be ſupporte a. | 


© met with ſome blowing weather on the paſſage, ſhe never made ſo much water, but 
ce that one pump could eaſily keep her free. She returned back to Virginia the next 


year, when I had an opportunity of being informed by the builder himſelf (who was 


de then Captain of her) what had been the reſult of his project: He ſaid, that during 


« the paſſage, eſpecially in blowing weather, he was very attentive in examining the 


« Water-ways, as, at that place, weak ſhips are moſt liable to work and ſtrain, but 


&« that he could not perceive any thing more than is uſual in other veſſels, When un- 


& loaded ſhe was hauled a ſhore upon the bank, in order to be ſearched both outſide 


c and inſide; when, on the ſtricteſt examination, it was found that the Locuſt Trenails, 


cc that had been ſubſtituted inſtead of Iron Bolts, ſeemed (to all appearance) to have effec- 
< tually anſwered the purpoſe intended; however, it was thought prudent to take ſe- 

ce yeral of them out and put in bolts in their room: And this operation afforded another 

| ce proof of their extraordinary ſtrength and firmneſs, as they endured to be + backed out 

c with a Set-Bolt, juſt as well as though they had been Iron; whereas Oak Trenails are 


cc uſually bored out with an auger. The next voyage the ſhip made was to the Weſt- 


Indies, where the Captain died, and with bi ended (for the preſent) any further 
cc proſecution of this matter: For though the ſucceſs of the above experiment was 


« known to many, yet (as is frequently the caſe with new diſcoveries) none, that I ever 


cc heard of, made any uſe of Locuſt Trenails in ſhip-building till many years after ; 
ce though on the goodneſs of that article greatly depends the ſtrength and durableneſs 


« of a ſhip. I frequently recommended it, when opportunities offered, but all to no 


40 purpoſe, till about twenty years ago, when J was ſettled in trade at Rhode-Iſland, 


I perſuaded ſome ſhip-builders to try the experiment; but notwithſtanding all my 


e endeavours, the uſe of Locuſt Trenails ſtill continued to be little practiſed or known, 


« till it happened to be adopted by a builder of ſome eminence at New-York, and of 
_ « late years has been introduced into general uſe there, and in ſome parts of New-Eng- 


c land: But as yet the uſe of the Locuſt Tree in ſhip- - building is confined to the article 


« of Trenails, on account of its ſcarcity; for, was it near as plentiful as Oak, it would 


«© be applied to more purpoſes, ſuch as 4 knees, d floor-timbers, || foot-hooks, &c. being 


ce much ſuperior to it, both as to ſtrength and duration; and from its ſpreading "oy | 
tc branches, affords full as large a proportion of crooks, or compaſs-timber, as the Oak, 


The growth of the Locuſt Tree has of late been much encouraged in North-Ameri- 


«Kea: And here, in England, ſeveral Gentlemen have propagated great quantities of it, 
 « particularly Sir George Savile, who has many thouſands now growing in his planta- 
« tions at Rufford ; ſo that in the next generation tis probable there may be ſufficient 


— 


„„ 


| . _ War ERWAY is that part of a hip s deck that i is next to the ſides of f the 9 this _ or Joint, 
| is very difficult to keep tight, and in weak veſſels will open and ſhut in carrying ſail when it blows bard, 


| +4 Baexins out a Bolt, or Trenail, is driving it out by means of a tool called a Set-Bolt, which is an 


Iron Punch, ſomething ſmaller than the Bolt, or Trenail, to be taken out, againſt which it is driven 
with a heavy blackſmith's ledge or hammer: But Oak Trenails, except ſuch as are very hard and ſound, 
will ſeldom bear this operation; in which caſe, they are obliged to bore them out with an auger. 


} KN x xs are thoſe crooked pieces, that, by means of Iron ae faſten the ends of che dam to the 
ſides of the ſhip. | | 


& Fr don." TIM B ERS are thoſe ribs or timbers that lie acroſs the keel, and are bolted into it. 


Foor-Hooxks are thoſe circular ribs or timbers that form the body of the ſnip from the floor to tlie 
top-timbers: And all pieces of timber that are not ſtraight, are called crooks or compaſs- timber. 


L 


* — rt one rr nn — 


for the article of Trenails, which alone would be a conſiderable improvement in the 
„building of Ships. At preſent the choiceſt pieces only of the very beſt Oak Tim- 


«ber are applied to that purpoſe ; and as the Oaks of Suſſex are generally reckoned 


te the beſt in England, moſt ſhip-wrights (even thoſe in the North) have their Trenails 
« from thence : And the demand for them 1 is ſo great, that e is there be- 
t come a conſiderable manufacture. | 

ce The Locuſt Tree is not only valuable on account of is excellence of i its timber, 
© but its leaves alſo are uſeful, and afford wholeſome food for cattle &. I knew a Gen- 
« tleman in New- England that ſowed ſeveral Acres for that purpoſe, which proved 
a good ſummer paſture for cows; it 1s excellent in that country, where the graſs is 


s very apt to fail, from being burnt up by the ſummer CIS AYE are extremely 


ce fond of it, and horſes ſeem to like it. 


The method of propagating the Locuſt Tree in New-England is by ſeeds, ſuckers, 
or ſets, as Willows are here; but the firſt method is the beſt, as thoſe plants raiſed 
from ſeeds are found to thrive better and produce larger trees than the others. The 
« ſeeds are firſt ſown i in a Os and then Planted out © young into the Places where | 


us they are to remain. 
Jonathan Acklom, Eſq; of Wikeon, has now in his garden a Locuſt Tree, 


0 which: at three feet from the ground, is four feet ten inches in circumference, and 


c ſixty feet high: Alſo another of nearly the fame height, but not ſo thick; and in 


ct his nurſery are ſeveral young plants from the ſeeds of theſe trees. They are both, at 
ce this time, [ July 1782] full of flowers, and likely to produce many ſeeds, if the Fay . 
„ mainder of the ſummer proves favourable. They were raiſed from ſeeds brought 


T from North. nn in 1742, ſo are now jult my Jun! old. 5 p. 360. 


My moſt ac len and wo friend Dr. Percival of Mancheſter, in 1 cc Medi- : 


| cal and Philoſophical Eſſays, has recorded a melancholy proof of the poiſonous 


quality of Yew leaves. On Friday, March 25, 774, three children of James Buck- 
ley, a labouring man at Longſight, near Mancheller: were killed by taking a ſmall 


quantity of the freſh leaves of the Yew-tree, or Taxus Offcinalis of Caſpar Bauhine. 


The oldeſt child was five, the ſecond four, and the youngeſt three years of age: They 
were all ſuppoſed to be infected with the worms, and this poiſon was given them by 


the recommendation of ſome ignorant perſon, as a powerful remedy for that diſorder. 


The dried leaves were firſt employed; and a ſpoonful of them, mixed with brown ſugar, ; 
was divided into three equal dofes, which the children took at ſeven o'clock in the 


evening. At eight they had each a meſs of pottage, prepared of butter-milk, which, ha- 


"ing been kept ſeveral days, was become very ſour. No complaints were made by the 


children; nor did any bad effects enſue. Two days afterwards the mother collected 


fre ſb leaves, and adminiſtered them in the ſame doſe as before, and at the ſame hour. 


At eight o'clock the children breakfaſted of nettle-pottage, that is, oatmeal gruel with 
freſh nettles boiled in it, a meſs well known in this country. At nine, they began to 
be uneaſy ; were chilly and liftleſs ; yawned much; and frequently ſtretched out their 


limbs. The oldeſt vomited a little, and complained of gripings in his belly; but the 


* There i is a diſſertation vpon this property of the Acacia in one of the foreign Literary Leue 1 


Uunk it is the Memoirs of the Imperial Academy at Vienna. 


—. 
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others expreſſed no ſigns of pains. The ſecond child died at ten o'clock ; the youngeft 
about one; and the oldeſt at three in the afternoon. No agonies accompanied their 
diſſolution; no ſwelling of the Abdomen enſued; and after death they had the ap- 
pearance of being in a placid fleep. "Theſe particulars I learned from the unfortunate 


parents of the children, whoſe ignorance led them too long and too fatally to rely on 
the trifling and inefficacious means of relief, * to them by their neighbours,” 


p. 381. 


The ſcales of the Larch cones are ſo cloſely glewed together, that it is with the 
greateſt difficulty we can ſeparate them without bruiſing the ſeeds, which renders 


them unfit for vegetation. It is on this account that little good ſeed can be pro- 
cured from the wholeſale dealers. Mr, Speechly, Gardener to his Grace the 
Duke of Portland, has communicated to me the following method of raiſing deedling 
 Larches, which at once obviates all the difficulties complained of, and JECUres to the 
| Planter a certain crop at a moderate expence. 


& Let the cones be collected in the month of November, or . of December, 
&« and when gathered, lay them in heaps about fix inches thick, in a ſhady, but ex- 


4 poſed ſituation, taking care that the heaps be not too large, which would occaſion 


« mouldineſs. In this manner let them be expoſed to the weather till the begin- 


| « ning of May, which is the propereſt ſeaſon for laying them upon the beds, as there 


<« js not power in the ſun before that time to cauſe the cones to expand ſufficiently, | 
Then let beds of four feet in breadth be prepared on ground newly dug; a Heh 
ce light, and ſandy ſoil. is the moſt proper. Ie mould ſhould be raked from the 


ce middle to the ſides of the beds, ſo as to form a kind of ridge on each fide to prevent 


ce the cones, or their ſeed, from falling into the Alleys, which ſhould be two feet 
cc in breadth for the convenience of the weeders. The beds being thus finiſhed, the 


c cones ſhould be fo diſpoſed, that every part of the ſurface ſhall be covered; and if 


« a few cones are : diſperſed upon the others, the ſeeds will be ſhed wich greater 


T: certainty. | 
e If the weather comes warm and dry, the cones will 9000 expand, fo that! it will 'W 


1 proper to examine the beds frequently, to ſee when a ſufficient quantity of ſeed 
«is ſhed. The cones may then be removed to a ſecond bed, prepared in the ſame 


manner as the former; but before they are taken off it will be proper to give them : 


c a ſhake in a coarſe ſieve, which will occaſion a conſiderable quantity of ſeed to fall 


ce from them, eſpecially if this operation be performed in the middle of the day, for 


e the morning and evening dews contract the cones, and prevent their parting with 


« the ſeed. As ſoon as the cones are removed from the beds, let the ſeed be covered | 


c with a little fine mould, which ſhould be ſifted about a quarter of an inch thick over 
every part. Should the weather become hot and dry, a few gentle waterings will 
greatly promote the growth of the young plants. After this, nothing more will be 


« required but keeping the beds clear of weeds. The cones may be removed from 
ce the ſecond to a third bed, and great ſucceſs has even been had upon a fourth bed. 
« No time can be fixed for the laying of the cones upon the 188 it depends entirely 
ce upon the dryneſs and warmth of the weather,” 

And here it will be neceſſary to remark, that a plentiful flock of ſeed 1 is abſolutely ne- 


I. 2 


ceſſary, in order to obtain a full crop of plants; for when theſe ſtand thin on the 
ground, they are very liable to be thrown out by the froſt in the firſt winter, A full 
crop ſhould riſe like a bruſh ; the roots will then be matted together, forming a tough 
bed that will reſiſt the ſevereſt winter. - Plants raiſed in the manner here recommended, 
riſe with greater vigour than thoſe ſown in the common way; from which it appears 
| that the ſeed of the Larch, and probably we may ſay the ſame of all the Pine tribe, 
decreaſes in its vegetative power, after it has been taken from the cones. And it is 
not improbable but that keeping the cones 4 OO. the winter, wad be W of 
the ſame bad effects. 
Mr Speechly has not the leaſt doubt but that the various kinds of Fi irs ; and Pines 
may be raiſed in the ſame eaſy and profitable manner; 5 — his experiments have 
hitherto been confined t to the Lareh, 'B Se 


3 — . — 1 9 


11 often happens that old trees cher become bad bikrers; or r caſt their fruit before it 
comes to maturity. In either of theſe caſes, let a trench be cut about two feet deep, 
round the tree, and about four feet from the bole. Let this trench be filled with freſi 
mould, enriched with cow dung ; : and as the large roots may be raiſed without incon- 
venience, let the compoſt be put under them ſo as to make the bed, over which the 
tree ſtands, as rich as poſſible. At the ſame time, let the old wood be cut from the 
head of the tree, in order that the young wood may have ſpace to grow in. Theſe 
| operations being judiciouſly conducted, you will, in a few years, have an old tree con- 
verted into a young one. Let it alſo be obſerved that, if you expect plenty of fruit, 
you muſt never permit the ground to be cropp'd near the tree, for by the ſpade, the 
feeding fibres of the roots will be cut off at Me time "when the n, ee the utmoſt Tp 
nouriſhment, 8 5 
The Mulberry is iert ble for putting out its leaves late, fo le when FOO ap- 25 
5 pear, the gardener may take it for granted, that all danger from froſts is over: He may 
then expoſe his Greenhouſe Plants. Cum germinare videris Aorum, i e Poſlea fri- 
goris ti mere nolito. PL IN. : | | FR | 4 
Ovid, on account of the blood- ad ippearatice of i its fruit; has choſen the Mulberry. : 
tree for the ſcene of his affecting ſtory of Pyramus and Thiſbe ; and indeed no other 
tree could have given fo much aſliſtance to the Imagination: of the Poet. Horace ad- A 
viſes us to nin our dinner with ripe Mulberries : | | | 
: — — = Ile ſalubres 2 
| Eſtates peraget, qui nigris prandia Moris 
bo WET, ante gravem quz ger arbore e folem, p. 304. 


RUAẽð˙ ( Paliurus ) aculeis Wie ; inferiore reflexo, floribus Winnie Lin. 
80 p. Pl. 281. Cbriſi 5 Thorn. It is of the claſs and order amen nene, : 


The PALIURUS is 99 50 to be the plant that 3 the — that was s placed 
upon the head of Chriſt at his Crucifixion ; but Dr. Haſſelquiſt, who had great oppor- 
tunities of examining the plants of the Holy Land, is of opinion that it was a ſpecies of 
Ziꝛyphus which grows in great plenty in the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem. lt is a very 
thorny plant, and is called by Linnæus Rhamnus aculeis geminatis reCtis, foliis ovatis, 
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Sp. Pl. 282. - The learned Dr. Pearce, late Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter, ſees the 


whole of this tranſaction in a very different light. And as his own words will beſt 
explain his.opinion, I ſhall here tranſcribe them from his moſt excellent work, in- 


| titled, % A Commentary upon the Four Evangeliſts.” “The exavlvy may as well 
„be the plural genitive caſe of the word axa»0u; as of axzbn : if of the latter, it is 


„ rightly tranſlated of Thorns, but the former word ſignifies what we call Bears-foct, 


* and the French Branche Ur/ine. This is not of the T horny kind of plants, but 5 
«s ſoft and ſmooth. Virgil calls it Mollis Acanthus, (Ecl. iii. 45. and Georg. iv. 137) 

« 80 does Pliny Sec. Epiſt. v. 6. and Pliny the elder, in his Nat. Hiſt. xxii. „ 
« (p. 277. Edit. Hard. fol.) ſays that it is Levis, ſmooth, and that it is one of thoſe 


ce plants which are cultivated i in gardens. [I have ſomewhere read (but cannot at pre- 


e ſent recollect where) that this ſoft and ſmooth herb was very common in and about 
e Jeruſalem. I find nothing in the New Teſtament ſaid concerning this crown, which 
_ « Pilate's ſoldiers put upon the head of Jeſus, to incline one to think that it was made 


« of Thorns, and intended (as is uſually ſuppoſed) to put him to pain, The reed 


put into his hand, and the ſcarlet robe on his back, were only meant as marks of 
* mockery and contempt. One may alſo reaſonably judge by the ſoldiers being ſaid 
c to platt this crown, that it was not compoſed of ſuch twigs and leaves as were of 
a thorny nature. I do not find that it is mentioned by any one of the primitive 


ce Chriſtian Writers, as an inſtance of the cruelty uſed towards our Saviour before 


c he was led to his crucifixion, till the time of Tertullian, who lived after Jeſus's 6 
cc death at the diſtance of above one hundred and ſixty years. He indeed ſeems to have 
« underſtood anavluy | in the ſenſe of thorns, and ſays, De coron. milit. Sect. xiv. 
6 (Edit. Pomel. Franck. 1 597. ) quale, oro te, Jeſus Chriſtus ſertum pro utraque fexu 
c ſubiit? Ex ſpinis, opinor, et tribulis, The total filence of Polycarp, Barnabas, 
4 Clem. Romanus, and all the other Chriſtian Writers, whoſe works are now extant, 
cc and who wrote before Tertullian, in this particular, will give ſome weight to in- 
0 cline one to think that this crown was not Ae with thorns,” 5 409. 


Some Critics, upon this ve 6 of St. 85 a) ki the Hyſſop of Judes to be 


the ſame plant and of the ſame growth with ours, have conceived, either that the Hyſ- 
ſop was not uſed as the means of lifting up the ſponge, or, that the word 11 % 1s not 
the true reading of the text. Theſe two opinions have given riſe to many ingenious 
_ obſervations and conjectures which it is no part of our buſineſs to retail. The follow 


ing remarks, perhaps, may incline the reader to think that the Hyſſop of Judæa, that 


is, azoub, was not the ſame with our Hyſſop, or, however, of a much ſuperior growth, 


and therefore, that the neo of St. Matthew, * ang the bbs. bi St. John, : 
may be the ſame. _ 


The Jews reckon four, Kimchi ſays ſeven,” bee of i lr appears from the 


5 Talmud, that Hyſſop was gathered not only for the uſe of the table, but alſo for wood, ; 
1. e. I ſuppoſe, they uſed it for fuel, as the Egyptians did the reed and the papyrus (5): 


it is mentioned alſo org. the reeds. and er with which the Jews covered their | 


2 John xix. OR Matt. xxvil. 48. — . Ulpian in bree. lib. xxxii. . leg 55. ſect. E Ed, amg. 
Corperis parks « Civilis 1700, p. 573+ vol. 1. : 


booths at the feaſt of Tabernacles. In the 1 Kings iv. 33. Hyſſop of one ſpecies, 


though it ſtands oppoſed to the cedar of Lebanon, appears to have been claſs'd by Solo- 
mon among trees. It is no objection to this remark, that it is called the Hyſſop that 


ſbringeth out of the wall, for the original might, with equal juſtice, have been rendered 
that groweth AGAIN ST or BY the wall; and, perhaps, that groweth upon ruins, viz, out 
of the rubbiſh ; or, that groweth upon, or by the ramparts, viz. of Jeruſalem, or any 


other city, that is, of which there is abundance without the walls of the city, or which 
is known to grow in ſuch ſituations. It is true that the word, which is here tranſlated 
trees, appears from a paſſage in the book of Joſhua, (*) to comprehend under it the Halls 


of flax : In this, however, there is nothing inconſiſtent with the opinion that the Hyſſop 


of the wall was an arboreſcent plant, holding, according to Solomon's arrangement, the 


| loweſt place in that claſs, of which the Cedar of Lebanon held the higheſt : for why may 

not the flax of Paleſtine have been as much a tree as the muſtard of it was ? However, 

5 if any thing that was called Hp in the Eaſt, was of a growth as great only as that of : 
uur flax, St. John's voownO? may be the ſame with the x of St. Matthew; 
for it might afford a ſtalk of length and ſtrength ſufficient to raiſe the ſponge to the 


mouth of a perſon hanging on the croſs. But there is reaſon to believe more than 


this concerning the Hy//op of the wall; for if it had not been a tree properly fo called, 


the Seventy, (©) and Joſephus, (f) who could not but be acquainted with the ordinary pro- 


ductions of their own country, in tranſlating this paſſage, could never have rendered, 
by the terms ZvAoy and deren, that Hebrew word Otz, that comprehends both the No 
| Cedar and the Hyſſop. To this we may add, that Iſaac Ben Omran, (s) according 5 
BRochart's Latin verſion of his Arabic, ſays, That the dry Hyſſop grows upon the 
mountains of Jeruislem, and extends its branches over the ground to the length of a 
cubit, or near it.” Ben Omran was upon the ſpot; he ſpeaks from his own know- : 


| ledge, and I e that his cubit wanted but two or three inches of two En gliſh 


feet. Chriſt was crucified upon the mountains where this Hy/ſep grew, and Meeks can 
be no doubt that if the branch was not ſufficient for the purpoſe of which St. John 
| ſpeaks, t the lem, however, could not but be ſo,—Suppoſe the Hyſſop of the Eaſt to be 
the ſame plant with ours, that it might, nevertheleſs, be of much larger growth, ſeems _ 
| probable, from this circumſtance, that the muſtard was. Lightfoot and Tremellius have 
: quoted two paſſages from the Talmud, in one of which we are told of a Muſtard- tree, 
one of the boughs of which covered the tent of a potter: and in the other, of another | 
tree of the ſame kind, the owner of which was wont to climb it, as men climb up a fig- 
tree, Now, though theſe ftories may deſerve no farther credit, yet certainly ſo much 
18 due to them, as to induce us to believe that the Muſtard was a large, tall, ſtrong, 
| plant. To have feigned ſuch exaggerations concerning a plant which never had theſe : n 
=, characters, could only have diſcredited and diſgraced both the authors. and the propa- ; 
gators of the ſtory. Pliny, in the ninth chapter of the nineteenth book of his Natural 5 
Hiſtory, ſays, that at Roſea, in the country of the Sabines, the hemp plant grows to 
the height of a tree. And Maldonat, a Spaniſh Commentator, ſays, that in Spain 


he has 3 ſeen the Muſtard uſed inſtead of wood for heating large ovens to bake 


ene that he has ſeen large woods of Muſtard, 48 magnas Aer 12 and birds ſiting upon . 


—— ++ 4 CO IA eo AE ene ie CE LL LE 2 „„ EE „ „„ 
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i Joſhoa i 11. 6,—* Greek verfion of 1 Kings iv, xxxili.—f Joſeph Antiq. Jud. lib. viii. cap. 1. fed, 8. 
p. 419: 1 vol. 24 Haverc.—3 8 Bochart Hierozoicon, I P. lib, ii. cap. 50. p. 590. | 
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the trees, though he never obſerved that they built their neſts in them. To this we 


may add what is ſaid of the Milium and the Sejamum by Herodotus, () whoſe credulity, 
as to what he heard, is indeed blameable enough ; but whoſe veracity, as to what he 


ſaw, is not to be called in queſtion. Speaking of the country about Babylon, he ſays, 


„Ho. great a tree proceeds from the Milium, and from the Seſamum, though I know 
certainly, [ will not ſay, being well perſuaded that with thoſe who have never been in 
this country, what have ſaid of its wheat and barley will meet with little credit.” In- 
numerable inttances may be produced to ſhew that foil and climate are capable of ma- 
king that a large tree in one country, which is only a ſhrub in another; and why may _ 
not the ſame law operate with the ſame force upon the herbaceous vegetable? Nay foil 
- alone, in the ſame climate, produces a wonderful diverſity of dimenſion. The Mary- : 
gold, which, in a moiſt and fat earth, riſes two feet high, [carce exceeds the fame num- 
1 of inches! in a dry and n ſoil, p. oF 


It is remarked by many writers, that the climate of modern Europe is much warmer 


than that of the antient, and as a proof of its being fo, we need only compare the teſti- 
monies of the moſt authentic antient writers with our own obſervations and experience. 
The Abbe du Bos obſerves, upon the climate of Italy, that it 1s warmer at preſent than 
in antient times. The annals of Rome tell us, that in the year 480, ab. U. C. the 
dl vyinter was fo ſevere, that it deſtroyed the trees. The Tyber froze at Rome, and the 
« ground was covered with ſnow forty-five days. When Juvenal deſcribes a ſuper- 


6 ſtitious woman, he repreſents her as Bug the-1 ice of the FOTO That ſhe might . 
« perform her ablutions : Eo, 


Hybernum fracta glacie deſcendie i in 1 amnem, : 
Ter matutino Tyberi mergetur. 


LY « He ſpeaks of the freezing of the river as a common event. Many paſſages f in Hithce | 
es ſuppoſe the ſtreets of Rome full of ſnow and ice, We ſhould have had more cer- 
c tainty with regard to this point, had the antient Romany known the uſe of Ther- 
* mometers. But their writers, without intending it, give us information ſufficient 
cc to convince us, that the winters are now more temperate there than formerly. 
cc At preſent the Tyber no more freezes at Rome than the Nile at Cairo. The 
ee citizens of Rome eſteem the winter very rigorous if the ſnow lies two days, and if 
one ſees for eight and forty hours a few iſicles hanging from a fountain that has a 
2 « North expoſition.” | Ovid deſcribes the place of his baniſhment, Tomi, on the 
| Euxine ſea, as enjoying a winter even more rigorous than that of Peterſburgh or 
Stockholm; but Tournefort, Who viſited the ſame country, ſays, that there is not a 
finer climate in the world. He remarks, that nothing but Ovid's melancholy could 
have induced him to paint the country in ſuch horrid colours. But I think the facts 
mentioned by the Poet are too circumſtantial to admit of ſuch an interpretation. p. 5 5 3. 
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Herodot. Clio. Ed, fol, Gronovii, p. 78. 


